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FOR THE GOSPEL MESSENGER. 


A SERMON, 
On the ocension of the Death of the Hon. Thomas S. Grimke. 
Isaiah, |. 10. 
“ Who is among you that feareth the Lord, that obeyeth the voice of his servant. 


that walketh in darkness and hath no light? Let him trast in the name of the Lord. 
and stay upon his God.” : 


’ 


Tue death of a good man in the prime of life, aud the meridian of 
his usefulness is an event which remarkably puts to trial the faith and 
resignation of the Christian, Able, active, and steady Christians are rare 
in any community, They are valuable to society by their example; 
their influence, their efforts to promote its highest interests, and their int- 
tercessions with a merciful providence. Itis on them, (under God,) that 
the religion of Christ depends for its life and growth in their own neigh- 
bourhood ; and for its being introduced into destitute regions. But as it 
respects their family circle, words cannot express their importance. 
They are as the great centre of a system, and it would seein as if without 
them there could be neither light, or warmth, or harmony. By whom are 
these children to be guided in the good and the right way? Whose 
example can so influence, whose voice can so move them, as that of 
their father? Humanly speaking, it seems as if not their physical 
comfort merely, (for | have in view more important interests,) but 
their respectability, their usefulness, their virtue, aod their final hap- 
piness depended on his continuance — § Wher it pleases God to 
remove a good man, there is a wound inflicted upon society, the 
Church, and his own family, which cannot but create awful emotions 
im the reflecting mind. We feel as David didy when he uttered the 

iment so becoming in a creature, “1 was.damb, | opened not my 
Seu, because thou didst it;’” and we are unavoidably reminded of 
the admonition of the Lord, “be still, and know that Iam God.” 
The welfare of society and of his Church, and the religious education 
of the young are purposes dear to the divine mind, and when we be- 
hold such purposes grievously interrupted, as they often are by death, 
we feel as if the very intentions of providence had been frustrated, 
But we ought not to permit such a thought to remain in our minds for 
a single moment. “Shall not the judge of all the earth do right” 
“ Who art thou that repliest against God?” As it would be most un- 
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becoming and impious in a creature, so we may remark that he is not 
qualified to scan the proceedings of his maker, because he knows no: 
the reasons on which his determinations are grounded. If we were 
permitted to know those reasons, we should undoubtedly find that “ lie 
doth all things well,” that he who noticeth even the falling of a 
sparrow, cannot but be concerned: in the death of a human beimy; 
and that there is wisdom and mercy in all his dispensutions, even in 
those which appear to us the darkest, and most inexplicable We are 
sometimes admitted, even in this lifé, after a lapse of time, to a view 
of these reasons, or at least certain events transpire which, could we 
have foreseen them, would have satisfied us of the expediency of those 
dispensations, which at the time shook our faith. We have reasov to 
believe, that in another world, the ways of God to man will be fuly 
explained, ard then we shall find, that he has ordered nothing in vain 
that wisdom and goodness have regulated his every act, and that the 
death of his saints was indeed precious in his sight. In the mean time 
it is our duty, and interest, (for the favour of God depends upon ut, and 
is the only source of effectual consolation,) to believe firmly and 
implicitly in the goodness of God, to believe that he has always 
wise purposes in view, though they may be hidden from us, and that 
he will overrule all events for the real and lasting benefit of those who 
love his service. Conformably to these views in the office for those 
under affliction, our Church instructs us to pray, “ comfort him, O 
Lord, with a sense of thy goodness.” While we grieve for the loss of 
useful men, we are perhaps, too apt to forget, that they are mere in- 
struments, whereby the Almighty effects his gracious purposes. If the 
moral interests of society, and the prosperity of the Church, are dear 
to man, are they not much more so to God? If we are concerned by 
those events, which seemingly endanger the cause of virtue and reli- 
gion, is not the pure and holy God much more so? If we are anxious 
to suggest a remedy for a loss affecting the immortal interests of men, 
is not the Lord, who spared not his only begotten Son for the advance- 
ment of this same purpose, much more anxious than we can be, and 
will not his endeavours to provide the remedy be infinitely more zea- 
lous? But there is another important difference. The wishes of 
man may be mere wishes. He may sigh and strive in vain. But with 
God, to will, and to obtain are the same. He can do all things. He 
can raise up in the community individuals to fill up the sphere, from 
which he has been pleased to remove others. He can erect new pil- 
lars in his Church, and move the hearts of men more and more, in its 
sacred cause. He has promised to be with his Church always even to 
the end of the world, and that no weapon formed against it shall pros- 
per. He has promised to be the staff of the widow, and to provide 
for the fatherless. He can strengthen the surviving parent to perform 
her two-fold duties. Is be a man that he should deceive? Hath 
he said, and can he not bring itto pass? Here then is another reason 
for implieit confidence in the goodness of God. His power is equal to 
the accomplishment of his benevolent purposes, and the fulfilment of 
his precious promises. He will, and he alone ean, fill up the ranks o¢ 
the virtuous and religious, and bind up the deep wounds which death 
inflicts upon the parental, the widowed, and the filial heart. 
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But, my brethren, though we are not permitted to know all the rea- 
sons, by which the divine mind has been moved in those dispensations 
which affect us most painfully yet with respect to the death of a good 
man, there are some reasons, by which, without presumption, we may 
suppose the divine director of all events to have been influenced, and 
which it may be useful briefly to consider. And in the first place, the 
departure of « good man is undoubtedly a privilege to himself. To 
him to die is gain. ‘There is laid up for him, a crown of righteousness 
which the Lord, the righteous judge will give him at that day. He has 
rested from bis labours, and his works of charity and piety have fol- 
lowed him to the bar of God to bear testimony in his favour. He is 
beyond temptation. He has finished a wearisome and dangerous jour- 
ney. ‘The wicked can no more molest him. ‘The cries of the 
oppressed, aid the blasphemy of the ungodly cannot now pierce his 
heart. He is arrived at home, the house of his father. He leans on 
the bosom of his Saviour. His associates are men of congenial dis- 
positions. His employments are those which he valued most while on 
the earth: serving God, and doing good to his fellow creatures. But 
this is the climax: in beaven there is no sin. He hath washed his 
robes, and made them white in the blood of the lamb. All those evil 
inchnations which fetter, and torment, and alarm the pious man while 
in the earthly tabernacle are gone, for ever goue. He now worships 
his God and Saviour without one wandering thought, and any the least 
chill of feeling. The dross of earth no loger clings to his affections. 
All heaven is in his soul. Was it not a kindness to him to bring him 
into such astate? He had served his geueration for a sufficient length 
of time, according to the divine decision, and it was right that labour 
should uo longer be required of him, that his wages should no longer 
be withheld, and that his reward should be bestowed and secured. 

In the second place: The death of a good man is in itself an im- 
pressive and most useful admonition. It attracts much more than the 
ordinary attention which is bestowed on the death of men in general. 
When we find that there is one end to him who serveth God, aud him 
who serveth him not, that excellence and usefulness furnish no exemp- 
tion from the grave, we are taught in a manner the most impresive, 
the uncertainty of life. If even virtue is no shield against the arrows 
of death, surely it becomes us to prepare for it immediately, to endea- 
vour to disarm it of its power in the only way in which we can, by such 
a course of conduct as will render death not an enemy but a friend, 
not the guide to evil, but the guide to pure and perfect happiness. It 
is not only in this manner that the good man “ being dead yet speak- 
eth.” During his life, his neighbours had probably not duly consider- 
ed his character. His removal invites to serious reflection. His merit 
is justly estimated. The beauty of virtue produces its proper effect. 
The conduct is then imitated by some who had not dove so previously 
because they had not considered it. ‘The loss which they have sustain- 
ed has made them sensible of the importance of such a life and char- 
acter. It constrains their admiration. And what men greatly admire 
they very naturally imitate. Atsuch a time moreover, the good advice 
which the departed may have given us, naturally rises up in our recol- 
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lection. Perhaps we had disregarded it, or not valued it as we ought, 
because we expected that it would be repeated. We considered this 
advice as an advantage completely within our power to which we eould 
have access at any time. But when death has sealed the lips of our 
wise counsellor, (and this remark particularly applies to his children 
and householi,) when we painfully feel that we shall never again hear 
those kind admonitions, how natural is it to gather up as a precious 
treasure what he has said to us from time to time; how natural now 
to attach to his counsels their just value, and to be influenced by them 
in a degree which we perhaps never would have been, but for that 
melancholy eveat which has wrung our hearts, und thus arrested our 
attention to concerns of infinite importance. 

But, in the third place: By the death of the good, providence may 
purpose to punish the sins of a community, The removal of the good 
is the greatest calamity which can be inflicted on society. Their servi- 
ces, their bounty, their example, their influence and their prayers are 
invaluable. The least reflection must satisfy us of the truth of this 
declaration. And it is recorded in seripture as with asunbeam. Ten 
righteous men would have saved Sodom from destruction, and there 
can be no doubt, that in every age for righteous men’s sake, and in an- 
swer to their intercessions, many a land has been rescued, which other- 
wise pestilence, or famine, or earthquake, would have consigned to 
everlasting oblivion. If either of those calamities were to follow a 
people, they could hardly fail to believe that they had sinned against 
the Lord, and that he was visiting them in wrath. And ought they 
not to form the same conclusion, when the righteous are taken away, 
a calamity which may be but the precursor of the others, and which in 
reference to its moral consequences is sull much more to be deplored ? 
But the Lord in all his judgments remembers mercy. He afflicts tho 
body that the soul may be saved, and by present pumshment would lead 
men to that repentance, whereby the future most dreadful punishment 
may be escaped. 

Such, my brethren, are some of the reflections which the death of a 
good man ought to awaken in our minds. In our distress let us not 


murmur against the Lord. Let us remember that if we had a wew of 


the future and knew all the circumstances which are open to the di- 
vine mind, we should undoubtedly see wisdom and mercy presiding over 
this and all his dispensations. Let us remember that itis our daty to 
have confidence in God, and to believe implicitly that he orders all 
things just as they should be. Let us derive consolation from the 
great truths, that 4e is Almigtty; that men are but his agents; and 
that virtue, and religion, and humanity, are concerns infinitely inter- 
esting to him; and that there is not a good and a kind object which he 
does not watch over, aid for which he will not make eifectual provi- 
sion. Let us strengthen our faith and hope by considering the pure 
and exalted happiness, the freedom from all sin, and sorrow, and fear, 
which the good man can arrive at, only through the gate of death; by 
considering that perhaps his death may be necessary to give eomplete 
efficacy to his example, and to excite that attention to his lessons 
whicb they so richly merit, and that afflictions to be useful, like the 
knife of the surgeon must sometimes cut deeply. 
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But, above all, let us reflect seriously on our trangressions. Per- 
haps God may thus be dealing with us, on account of: them. Havine 
been calling us to repentance in the soothing accents of flection and 
forbearance, and endeavouring to draw us by the cords of love and in 
vain; perhaps now he is trying a severer regimen, and if this fail, there 
will be no more hope. My brethren, this is an awful consideration. 
Oh may we lay it to heart. 

Thus have f endeavoured to open some of the sources of consola- 
tion and instruction in the holy scriptures, in reference to the sad be- 
reavement which is so deeply and so justly felt by our Christian com- 
munity, avd will be felt by very many throughout our country, and by 
nota few also, in each of the other quarters of the globe, who have 
experienced the kindness, been benefited by the services, and partici- 
patet in the ever flowing, and large liberality of our departed friend, 
We have been made glad and grateiul, by our exemption from that 
fierce disease, the cholera, which has been all around us, but little did we 
think that it was at the moment, secretly assailing us, and by a single 
victim, making our whole city tofeel its power. We have been painful» 
ly taught that not the dissolute, not the worthless, not the humblest class 
in society only are liable to this danger, and thus reminded, oh may we 
profit by the lessons, that our best earthly possessions and hopes are 
insecure, and that sorrow is inseparable from man, while in this pro- 
bationary state; our affections have been impressively invited to that 
friend who is the same yesterday, to-day and forever, and to that bless- 
ed region, where no man shall say I am sick, sighing is unknown, and 
there is no death. Like Howard in his life, perhaps as much so as 
any man, at least, in our country, for if some have been equally lovers 
of mankind, and others equally munificent, where shall we find such 
a rare combination of sympathy, generosity, and energetic unwearied 
action, he has been like H in his death, at a distance* from his 
earthly home, but equally near to his heavenly home, and on a jour- 
ney dictated by public spirit aud benevolence, and alas, for the parallel 
still holds by one of those severe, quickly executing, seldom curable, 
devastating diseases, with which a righteous providence permits the 
earth to be visited. 

Unnecessary as it is to name our honoured, our more than honoured, 
our beloved friend, it is equally annecessary to delineate his character, 
to anatomize his heart, to recite his good deeds, at least so far as my 
present hearers are concerned. Tell any of our fellow-citizens, whe 
may not have heard of this distressing event, that we had lost one of our 
best men, who had few equals, and no supertor in public estimation, 
and ask him who it is?) Whom would he name? Tell him, and he 
could hesitate no longer, that it was the most industrious man amongst 
us who toiled, mind and body, not to add house to house and field to 
field, not to gain honour for himself, and for his children rank in 
society, but that he might have to give to him that needeth, that he 
might ministér to both temporal and spiritual necessities, and advance 


* Howard being commiseiated on dying from home, replied, “Itis as near t 
heaven from Grand Cairo as from London.’ 
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the public peace aud prosperity, not merely by developing the political 
and physical advantages of our country, but by meliorating its moral 
condition, and encouraging the cultivation of that righteousness which 
attracts the favour of the supreme ruler, and is the best security, the 
substantial welfare, and the excelling glory of the social state. Le 
knew nothing of public prosperity separated from public morals, 
and of a morality separated from the religion of Christ. His strength 
(and I need not say he was a strong man in talent, in knowledge, in 
the skill of applying it, and in influence) was bent to the advance- 
ment of the Christian religion, well knowing that it would bring in its 
train, every element of individual consolation, and enjoyment, aud 
glorious hope, and of public safety and tranquillity, and happiness and 
honour. He thought that the best patriot, and the best philanthropist, 
was the enlightened and devoted Christian, that such a one was exert- 
ing a constant, perhaps unobserved, but powerful influence on the des- 
tinies of mankind for time and for eternity, that the cause of so much 
happiness would not always remain unknown, that, to use his own 
most happy figure, when the coral isles which had been long gradually 
growing beneath the ocean burst forth into day, the whole matter 
would be understood, and the agents duly and fully recognized. But 
I must resign to his biographer the delightful office of dwelling on his 
enlightened principles, pure motives, zealous and unremitted and suc- 
cessful career of usefulness, and in one word beautiful consistency 
of faith and practice, of consideration and action, of love to God, love 
to mau, and scriptural self-love. His life ought to be written, (the 
‘ materials are abundant, and much of it may be said to have beeu writ- 
ten by himself in his publications,) for the instruction of posterity, 
and for the excitement at least, of colemporary survivors, not of this 
or that class, or profession, or circle, but of all, for who among men, 
does not need to be stirred up, who m ot be benefited by the lessbus 
of such a life? We shall find here an awakening, and a quickening 
and a guiding spirit for the young and the mature, in the path of duty 
and usefulness, and in all the various relations domestic, civil, and 
public. : 
There was a leading principle, I will not say he adhered to it, with- 
out any deviation, for omissions and transgressions are man y in the life of 
every man, but it eminently marked his conduct, was the foundation 
of his excellence, and, may I not add, of our sorrow, I may say self- 
ish sorrow, on this occasion. It is the principle which is at the foun- 
dation of Christian character, to which St. Peter thus refers, the 
Christian ‘‘ no longer should live the rest of his time in the flesh to 
the lusts of men, but to the will of God;” and St. Paul, “ Christ died 
for all, that they which live should not henceforth live unto themselves, 
but unto him which died for them.” ‘ None of us, (that is, himself 
and his Christian companions,) liveth to himself.” Our friend endea- 
voured, and with what success you know, not to live to himself. What 
doth the Lord require, or to use his own words in more than one pub- 
lication, what is duty? By the answer to this inquiry, diligently and 
honestly made, did he endeavour to direct his steps. His devotional 
habits, his benevolence and beneficence, his love of truth and justice, 
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his meekness and purity, (not the results of constitutional temper- 
ament, still less of that sense of honour and propriety to which so 
much undue efficacy is attributed,) originated and were sustained and 
grew more and more, under a persuasion of the divine authority, and 
a clear and comprehensive knowledge 8f his duty, as laid down in the 
bible, to God, to his neighbour, and to himself, the grace of God, as 
we cannot doubt, going before and assisting his investigations, and his 
watchfulnes and his efforts. It was the wisdom from above, 
(that is, the word of God and the grace of God,) which taught and 
encouraged him to be “ pure, peaceable, gentle, easy to be entreated, 
full of merey and of good fruits, without partiality and without hypoc- 
risy,”” andto the same divine source we must trace in him as in all 
Christians, “‘ whatsoever things are honest, just, lovely, and of good 
report.” 

It was the lively sense of duty, and desire to be useful in the cause 
of God and man springing out of this sense of duty, which made him 
husband his time, with more than a miser’s anxiety, gathering up daily, 
I may almost say hourly, the fragments that nothing might be lost. It 
was this sense of duty, which made him so active in mind and body, so 
buoyant in spirit, patient of labour, and persevering, counting no- 
thing done, while any thing remained to be done, and I must add as I 
conscientiously believe, that this sense of duty would (under God’s 
grace without which even the bold apostle St. Peter failed,) have car- 
ried him fearlessly, if there had been just occasion, to the martyr’s 
stake, for if any man had the true spirit of martyrdom it was he. As 
he lived not to himself, so he was prepared to die not to himself but 
“according to the will of God.’’ He lived unto the Lord we humbly 
believe, and we have good hope that he died unto the Lord, that as he 
was the Lord’s faithful soldier and savant unto his life’s end, so he 
has entered upon the rest which remaineth for the people of God, and 
is partaker with them who having washed their robes and made them 
white in the blood of the lamb, are befage the throne of God, and serve 
him with augmented ability, and intenser devotion, without the possi- 
bility of being faint or weary, day and night, in his heavenly temple. 

Having said thus much, the danger of being misunderstood makes 
it necessary to state, that he held some theological opinions differing 
from those of our Church. That he honestly adopted, and consistent- 
ly maintained them, is undoubted; but that they were not sustained 
by the holy scriptures is the judgment of those wise, learned and holy 
men by whom the standards of our Church were framed. Among 
the different denominations of Christians, he gave a decided preference 
to our ewn, as is evident by his constantly, | may say every Sunday, 
uniting with usin the worship of our Liturgy, and that he saw no es- 
sential error in our views, is equally evident from his liberal contribu- 
tions to our institutions, and his acting for some time as a teacher in 
our Sunday School, and as an officer of our Missionary, Tract, and 
Education Societies. Still he held some opinions which the Church 
does not hold, and his pastor never could lose sight of the hope that in 
time he would abandon them, and become in every respect the approv- 
er and the advocate of our whole system of faith, worship, and disci- 
pline. 
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sewllet me, in conclusion, exhort my hearers, and iv particular my 
young friends, the candidates for confirmation, whose spiritual welfare 
at this time, naturally presses itself on the attention of their ministers, 
to cherish (as I trust they have adopted) the cardinal principle of our 
friend, viz: a surrender of theiown will to the will of the All-wise, All- 
merciful, and All-holy. Guided by this principle you will not be want- 
ing in a Christian economy of time, a Christian consideration of all 
the claims made on your mind and heart and strength, a Christian in- 


dustry, beneficence, and public spirit, or in any duty of the Christian - 


life ; and your motives will be pure, your love to mankind, will have its 
proper root, faith in God; your useiulness thus founded on the proper 
principle obedience to God; will not merely please men but wust draw 
down on you in life and in death, the favour of divine providence, and 
of the Holy Spirit of God, and in eternity, of the Son of God your 
Saviour and judge.—Amen. 
- PR- 
FOR THE GOSPEL MFSSENGER. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION,—No. 2. 


In a former number, I endeavoured to show the propriety of the re- 
ligious education of children. It is now my intention, to bring for- 
ward a few arfuments in favor of Sunday School Instruction, as emi- 
nently conducive to that end, ‘The time must be in the recollection of 
many or ws when there were no such means of useful occupation, upon 
the day set apart forthe service of God. We can well remember the 
sorrow and pity with which we then saw, children released from the 
restraints and prohibitions of their weekly schools, rioting in all the 
madness of unrestrained nature and heathenish ignorance. A few, 
we know, perhaps from experignce, were made aware of the sacred- 
ness of the day, and taught to feel pleasure in its holy duties, but, how 
few, we were painfally reminded by tH@ rabble, which disturbed our 
streets and the blasphemy a offended our ears, and upon such oc- 
casions our hearts may have burned within us for the invention and 
accomplishment of some means to check the distressing evil. As far 
as we individually are concerned, we may have thought no effort shall 
be spared, to remedy this disorder. We will keep our own children at 
home, and desire those within our influence to do so, but within how 
small a circle will our exertions be felt; how little can one individual 
effect! We find that even with those immediately around us, constant 
vigilance is requisite, that without an anxious and unceasing care, our 
own children escape from our control, how can we be expected or ena- 
bled to govern those of others? What plan shall we devise to influ- 
ence and direct those not immediately within our reach? Such may 
have been the feelings of many virtuous and anxious hearts upon these 
occasions; such, we can well imagine, may have been the feelings of 
Robert Raikes, when he was roused to the reflections which resulted 
in the grand mora! discovery of the Sunday School system; the pro- 
gress from indifference to vice; the gradual steps from amusement to 
crime ; the naturally increasing encroachment upon the hours of pub- 
lic worship; the ever strengthening influence of evil company, all 
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must have come before the mind of the philantropist, before he was 
induced to seach for the moral purifier which was to correet all this 
dross and corruption into gold. He did search and le was amply re- 
warded by the discovery of one of the most powerful supports of mo- 
rality and religion now existing, the Sunday School system. 


—CLG>-- 


FOR THE GOSPEL MESSENGER. 
AN APPEAL IN BEHALF OF THE WESTERN COUNTRY. 


The part of the United Siates called the Western Country, is of 
very great extent, greater than can be easily realized, uutil we com- 
pare it with other Territories of well known size. It comprises nine 
entire States of our Union, parts of two others, and four Territories, 
one of which, reaching to the Pacific Ocean, might be divided into 
several States, each as large as any of the present. !Ilinois alone, as 
also Missouri, is larger than England, and the smallest is of the size 
of Ireland. Of our Atlantic States, there is only one more extensive, 
and all of them together cover probably not half as much land as 
those of the West; the whole empire of France would extend over 
only about one third of this immense. surface. Here is room for 
many a mighty nation, and we muy look that they who dwell with- 
in the borders of so wide a land will be powerful either for good or for 
evil. ‘The population of such a country must in the course of events 
be very numerous, for the climate is temperate, free from ex- 
tremes of heat and cold, and within the very latitudes of the finest 
countries of Europe. The soil is in general as fertile as could be 
wished, and mach more so than in the Northern States. The pro- 
duce is abundant, and rivers, flowing in every part, open ways of easy 
conveyance, and promote ever fresh fertility. No quarter of the earth 
is more hizhly favoured with every uatural ingredient of prosperity, and 
therefore of none may our hopes be wore sanguine, or our fears more 
anxious. Supposing it to equal hereafter in denseness of population 
countries elsewhere similarly situate, granting that it can support as 
inany im proportion as are now in France, aud it would contain near- 
ly one bundred milhons of immortal souls ; ahout a ninth of the whole 
human race at preseat on earth: a number quite too great for us to 
estinate, but for this very reason how urgent the duty of planting now 
in a field, as yet but thinly occupied, that holy tree whose leaves shall 
be for the healing of such a muititude! . Let but the poison of error 
corrupt the few at present there, aud how: enormous the injury ! how 
difficult the cure! and hence, how incaleulably important is an instant 
and vigorous effort to prevent the mischiet! Instant it must be, for 
our anticipations of the growth of this noble country are already more 
than renlized. Its increase has been and continues to be unexampled, 
in thirty years; thirtyfold, from 150,000 to 4,000,000—ten times as 
rapid as in the Eastern States. Soon will its inhabitants out-number 
ail the others in the Union, and ere another quarter of a century, the 
civil power will be in their hands. We speak not “s the ruin to our 
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i existence, if this resistless authority be loosed from the res- 
vain of our precious faith, though the warning cry of infidel aud 
ing France should never be forgotten, and the miseries aud 
tawults of the popish countries of South America are proof enongh 
how incompatible is gross superstition with the preservation of real 
liberty. This alone should awaken us as lovers of our country, and 
knowing, as Christians do, that nothing but the unfettered circulation, 
throughout the community, of the pure truths of the gospel will pre- 
serve the mind and the body from bondage to priests and despots—from 
this consideration alone we sheuld hasten to bring as many as we can 
of these wandering sheep into that service which we feel to be perfect 
freedom: but think of their eternal prospects, and if we are rejoicing 
otirselvesin the hope of heaven; if we are thankful to him through 
whose love we look to be saved; if we believe that there is none other 
than Jésus by whoin we may be pardoned and blessed; inquire, hows it 
as to these: things with the crowds who are and will be resorting to the 
iriviting West. Whence do they come? Partly from New-England. 
Leaving their frozen and rocky fields for the mild climates and tertile 
soil of the Western valley, and urged by the restless enterprize which 
marks their character, thousands emigrate yearly from their compara- 
tively barren and thickly settled native States; so that places of wor- 
ship once frequented by crowds are now almost deserted, and instead 
of the Protéstant population, multitudes of Romanists from Ireland 
are filling up the vacancies in our Eastern States: a two-fold evil 
this, both as increasing the influence of one of the most grievous of 
the perversions of Christianity, and as draining up the sources of sup- 
ply for the’ wants of the West; but especially to be lamented, when we 
observe whence it is that the tide of emigration chiefly flows in that 
direction. Europe is sending over in a continued stream its surplus 
people. Dissatisfied with the governments of their own countries, in- 
fested with a love of change, hankering after a freedom from their 
ancient restraints, many of them driven too by the pressure of poverty, 
they embark for this land of promise ; and hurrying tothe West, they 
aife occupyitig its wastes with singular rapidity. Some no doubt are 
valuable accessions to our country, and will become useful citizens; 
but, as we might expect, the most populous and the most unhappy of 
the European nations are the chief sources of supply, and these are 
nations corrupted by the delusions of Popery. Germany and France, 
ind especially Treland, rid themselves in this way of their turbulent 
populace, and hence we may not wonder, that of 200,000, who emi- 
grated during the last year, three fourths were Roman Catholics. 
* “The emigrants are chietly poor, for of course, few else would leave their 
homes, as nothing less than necessity, or the likelihood of a change 
much for the better, can overcome in general the fondness with which 
we all cling to the places of our birth, Hence many of the settlers 
come with scarcely enough to meet their immediate expenses, some 
are begyared before they reach their destination, and few have enough 
to wh Aon them for more than a couple of years. Such being the 
miserable destitition, both temporally and spiritually, what may we 
expect to find is their condition when they shall have reached their 
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resting place? Difficulties unforeseen are to be cocoa tered eam ula 
tions hastily made are seldom found to be accurate, and hope. is chilled 
by disappointment. The well known embarrassments of settling a 
new country must keep them poor for several years, and busied in provid- 
ing for the pressing and instant wants of their families, the danger is 
imminent of their entirely forgetting their souls, nor can we be sur- 
prised should they sink into actual heathenism. Nay, even supposing 
them relieved from poverty and anxious to keep up the observances of 
their ancient faith, what are the facilities for public worship? Scatter- 
ed as they are at intervals of miles, apart perhaps from each other in 
the solitudes of the forest, many must be beyond the reach of the 
preached word, even were this the only obstacle; but where are the 
preachers? In leaving their native countries, few thought of bringing 
with them ministers of the gospel, nor could they had they wished it, 
Destitute thus of the means of spiritual knowledge, cut off from the 
blessings even of intercourse with pious Christians, miserable niust be 
their condition, while separated from each other. Look at them as 
assembled in villages and towns, and scarcely if at all is their situation 
changed for the better. If the pious few may strengtheo each other, 
so may the evil increase their mutual corruption. Checked no lon- 
ger by the reproofs of faithful ministers, collected seldom if ever in- 
tv the temples of God; the sabbath passing by too 8ften unnoticed, 
the friends far away whose presence used to restrain them, left there- 
fore to follow their own inclinations with almost unlimited licence, we 
can scarcely conceive of a situation of more fearful peril. Even had they 
brought with them the purest and firmest Christian principles, here 
were enough to ruin them ; but utterly ignorant as are most of them, 
thoughtless of God, and intent only on gaining a livelihood, with little 
time and less inclination for searching after the truth; nay! predispos- 
ed to error, not merely by the perverseness of the sinful heart, but 
many also by the tendencies of previous habits; brought up in false 
opinions, and accustomed either to question every thing with the 
flippancy of Socinians, or to follow implicitly the traditions of Popish 
teachers, they must be peculiarly exposed to the influences of all who 
would lead them into infidelity or superstition. Theirs is the very soil 
for the growth of weeds, rank and voxious. The West is in fact the 
liot-bed of heresy and schism, unbelief and vice. The iguorant peo- 
ple are misled by as ignorant teachers, and in the dearth of those duly 
prepared to guide them, blind and self-commissioned Jeaders are 
springing up in swarms, introducing new and unheard-of notions, 
reviving old and forgotten errors, spreading those which are fading 
here in the brightness of scriptural ight, and giving new vigour to 
others which increase but slowly in the better cultivated parts of the 
vineyard. Among us there are divisions more than enough, ar 
errors grievous to be borne; but the latter are com paratively limited, an 
the former are mingled with much of pleasing harmony ; while in t 
West, who shall count the multitudes of sects, who distinga ish 
shadowy differences of some, and who describe the absurdities of 
others!’ The dreams of Swedenborg, not without believers even i 
our neighbourhood, are almost reasonable when compared with the 
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ravings of the Mormons; and yet these deluded supporters of a mass 
of incongruities, palmed on their credulity without one atom of evi- 
dence, contrary to the plainest dictates of common sense, and involv- 
ing an utter rejection of Christianity, amount to several thousands, and 
have actually fought and died for the maintenance of their visionary 
notions. The infidel Owen woald have harmonized there the discord- 
ant materials of hie baseless association. Denominations, which have 
been staunch in orthodoxy while in the East, no sooner take root in 
that prolific region than they give birth to new forms of error. so that 
thousands of Baptists become deniers of the Lord who bought them ; 
and of the spirit who would sanctify them; and a descent into the 
water is thouglit to insure a change of heart. The Presbyterians di- 
vide, aud a schismatical branch from their Church inereases until it 
gains influence enough to be admitted anew to comunimion, though 
separate stil! from the parent stuck. 

Other instances, equally strong, might be given, of the tendency of 
religious communities in the West to anarchy and error; aud of the 
multitudes of sects obscure to us, some partially, some only nominally 
Christian, and others even avewedly oppusers of the faith, a dark and 
crowded picture might be drawn. But it may be enough for us to no- 
tice only the two forms of evil which are most likely to rise to greatest 
prominence, and ibese are suggested by the very situation of the peo- 
ple. Destitute of teachers, and therefore not trained up in the hearty 
belief of the gospel, unacqaainted with the proofs of its trath, what ts 
more natural than that they should come soon to question its divine 
origin, either entirely, or as to its most precious peculiarities? Ik- 
some as are the doctrines of grace to the hearts of sinners, hateful as 
is the purity required of those who have been redeemed by the blood 
of the Lamb, humbling as is the admission of their own utter helpless- 
ness, and perplexing as are the vain cavils raised against orthodox 
views of the divine nature, only let these people be left to themselves, 
and they will almost certainly become Socinians, and perhaps avowed- 
ly unbelievers. Add to this, that, next to the curreut from Europe, that 
rom Unitarian New- England is pouring forth its most copious streams 
of settlers ; and we may well anticipate, that one very common dela- 
sion must be that of those, who either virtually or openly reject all that 
mikes the gospel precious, Unhappily, so it is. Those who are on 
the spot and able best to judge of the tendencies of opinions, have been 
for yeurs apprising us of the spread of infidelity. Its ravages they 
describe in fearful terms; and they earnestly call on us to come to the 
help of ‘the Lord, or his faith will be cast out by the descendants of 
those who would have died fur him, aud in place of the soul-saving 
aiid renovating doctrines of the cross, the destructive aud sin-indulg- 
ing errots of Socinianism will overrua the West. 

On the other hand, if this devouring plague be checked, if men, 
distracted by the divisions, and disgusted with the absurdities of the 
various seciaries, he disposed to seek fur quiet in some one and fixed 
belief; if we may suppose them weary of doubting, and in want of 
some niore consoling faith than the dreariness of the Socinian’s creed, 
whose ts the snare into which they will be most tikely to fall, but that ef 
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the Church, the very opposite of infidelity? The change is apt to be 
from the extreme of licentious freedom to the slavery OF inaeh bonds, 
Not ouly because such isthe natura! tendency of the human mind, but, 
from the condition of the West, who can avoid perceiving that unless 
Protestants are alive to their duty, this will almost necessarily (but for 
a miracle of mercy) be the course of events. Remember that the 
most swollen stream of enigration is from popish countries ; and this 
alone, were there none converted from among the reformed, would 
soon give fearful increase to the errors of the Romamsts. ‘This alone 
should excite our apprehensions in behalf of the West.. The Papists 
out-number us already ; amounting, a year ago, to about 700,000, with 
390 clergy, 300 churches, 10 colleges, 28 convents, 14 male, and 21 
female seminanes, and 16 orphan asylums. Were they merely to sit 
still, depending only on the influx of members of their communion 
and the natural growth of their population, their influence would soon 
be far from incousiderable, and our Church would be in a small mi- 
nority, particularly as to our control over the young. But, for the poi- 
son of this subtle delusion of Romanism to be inert, for the Pope to 
refrain from spreadimg his power in every directron where it shall have 
made a foot’s length of progress, were iv coutradiction to the whole 
0! our experieuce, and we way be sure thatsuch will not be the case 
in our Country. 

We inquire again of those who are living in the West, and one re- 
ply is sent to us, that etforis greater than we could have imagined are 
constantly drawing numbers into the deathly embrace of Popery, 
Every symptom ind:cates a settled and strenuous purpose in the mem- 
bers of that Church, to get the uncontrolled possession of supremacy 
in ihe whole of our country, and especially iv the Valley of the Missis- 
Sippi. Leading Protestants in Europe warn us of this; the wise in 
our own land see the danger; and the Papists themselves, both here 
and elsewhere, avow this intention, They look to this country as the 
last refuge of their strength, now waning under the advance of the 
principles of liberty throughout their ancient abodes; and their efforts 
are proporuoned to their hopes. ‘The treasures of the Vatican are 
opened. Societies are collecting funds in the Papal states of Europe. 
In one year, by one association, 53,000 florins were contributed to their 
missions among us; 20,000 dollars, says Bishop Mellvaine, were sent 
to Michigan alone ; and 10,000 florins were received at one time by the 
Romav Catholic Bishop of this Siate. Men too are sent as well as 
money: 20 priests were brought by one ship, and about 100 are now la- 
bouriug in the fields of the West. Their exertions are effectually success- 
ful, for the wisdom of the serpent has been and is still among the attributes 
of their Church, They are choosing the very best meaus tor extend- 
ing their influence, and with their wonted foresight they have not only 
selected the West as the chief sphere for their efforts, but, there aud 
everywhere, they are tainting the fountains of knowledge, and the 
sources of our nation’s strength, by engrossing as fast as they can, the 
education of the young and the minds of females. Thatsuch is their 
design, and how important they consider it, we learn from themselves : 
“I cannot emit mentioning,” writes the late Archbishop of Balti- 
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more to a Society in Austria, “ that in-all the Cathohc institutions for 
education, a large proportion of the children are Protestants, a circum- 
stance which contributes not a'little to the spread of aur holy doctrin:.” 
Of one school, be says ‘ ftw0-thirds of the boys are Protestants ;” and 
the Roman Catholic Bishop of this City reports to the same Soei-ty, 
that he “has just. purchased a piece of ground to build a cloister of 
Ursuline nuns for educating femules, an object of first importance,” he 
adds, ‘if Christianity is to have a firm footing;” and what, in his 
view. is Christianity but Popery! We surely need no clearer proof 
either of the existence and nature of their scheme, or of its alurming 
success. They are carrying it on vigorously every where, and especially 
inthe West. Protestant orphans they bring up gratuitously in their Con- 


vents. In some nuuneries more than ove-half, and in one, all, who’ 


have taken the veil, are converts: and yet with all this, Protestants are 
slumbering. Parents, from whom we might have looked for more fore- 
sight, are exposing their children to these risks; (and if thts be done 
even where there are other schools, auch more must u be the case in 
in the West, where Romish Colleges,’ Seminaries, and Nunneries, are 
offering almost the only means of education. The people, ignorant and 
dwwided, are flocking into the communion of the Papists; and new aud 
abundant provision is constantly making for the reception of all who can 
be brought over to their views. We are not toimagine that this corruption 
of the faith is on the decline, for every sign indicates its revival, and for 
this very purpose of pre-oceupying the desolate and promising fields of 
our Western eountry, The Jesuits, nurnbering once 200,000, sworn to 
blind. obedience to the Pope, are now among us; and, though driven 
once from Rome itself for their crying abuses, they have been armed in 
these days with the very weapons found formerly so injarious aitke to 
civel andto Christian mgbts. ..We do not hear much of their doings, for 
they are wout.to work m seeret; but their order comprises many 
Priests in this country, and more than one of the dignitaries of that 
Church may‘be classed. among their ranks. 

Facts like these need not be multiplied, for enough has been said to 
show that Popery is by no means declining im America ; and clearly 
the danger is immiveut of its acquiring preponderant influence in the 
West, and perhaps throughout the United States. Our free institu- 
tious open every facility for its introduction, (nor if Protestants also 
are awake, need we wish this otherwise.) We are bordered on two 
sides by Popish countries ; for in Canada they out-number Protestants 
eighty in every hundred, and from Mexico to Patagonia they prevail. 
In such: a:state of things, let us only relax our efforts, nay, let us but 
continue as Temiss us we have been and are, and who shall say that 
there is no dauger of the bodies and souls of our children and coun- 
trymen. being ere long enslaved anew in superstitions, from which the 
martyrs of our Reformation died to free us? Is this likely, and does 
it awaken no fears? Are we willing that our country should be what 
Eng!and once was in the days of Mary, or what Italy and Spain now 
are? Or isit that we apprehend no such evils from Popery, as modi- 
fied among us? But has this heresy really changed? Has it laid 
aside 'the cruelties and absurdities, which made it once the scourge of 
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Europe? Ifso, where are the recantations? Where the proofs of the 
change, and where the assurance of its not relapsing as soon as power 
shall heagain in its hands?) The revivalof the Jesuits does nut took 


like # tenouneing of its ancient pretensions ; veither does the abortive’ 


attempt to re-establish the Inquisition in Spain; nor tle recent letter 
of the Pope to the same country declaring “ void end of no effect all 
the decrees of the Government, which are to the injury of the rights 
and authorities of the Holy See.” Nay, how can Popery vary es- 
sentially from what it once was? An infallible Charch, as it claims 
to be, it must hold fast to its consistency, both in its pretensions 
to temporal power, (thus endangering the freedom of all the coun- 
tres under its influence,) and in its doctrinal errors, (destructive 
as they are to the essentials of true religion.) Henee the present 
Pope declares the liberty of the press *“execrable and detestable,” 
and denounces as ‘+ profane,” those who would separate Chureh and 
State. The Virgin Mary is still his idol, * our greatest hope,” he says, 
** yea, the entire ground of our hope, watching over us and leading our 
minds by her heavenly influence.”* Idolatry aud blasphemy this, ts rank 
ns ever, and politics as slavish! Well did one of their own Bishops in 
the West write to Europe that the spresd of these opinions would be 
favoured by the overthrow of our Repubhcan institutions. But 
the question forus is, are they likely to spread, while the Republic 
exists? and after the statement given of undoubted facts, this question 
would seera to be settled. Our freedom and our ‘fuith are in danger, 
and though scenes as awful as those of the eve of St. Bartholomew 
may not be witnessed here, still, whether they will be or no depends 
under Gud.en ourselves. With us it rests to allow or to check the 
progress of this and other errors in the West aud at home. If we 
arise in the might, not of the arm of flesh, but of the sword of the 
Spimit; if we circulate bibles, and tracts, and prayer-books, and seod 
missionaries, and build churches, and found schools, we need not fear. 
Our cause is strong enough to withstand the efforts of the 
Romanists. Let us pour in the light of truth, and they will shrink 
from au. The grace of the Spirit will go with his word and with his 
ministers, and the fuir regions of the Mississippi, instead of swarming 


with opinions and practices, subsersive of all that we prize, will be the’ 


abodes of purity, liberty, and peace. 

It only remains therefore that every Protestant should lay these 
things to his conscience, bear them on his heart to the merey seat, 
speak of them among his friends; and if we be faithful to the respon- 
sibilities clearly ours, with bosoms feeling for the miseries of the des- 
titate; with memories alive to the evils of Infidelity and Popery, we 
may yet, by the blessing of the Lord on our prayers, ovr warnings, 


. 


and our als, avert the ruin, which, from the pralific West, is threaten- 


ing to overwhelm our Church and country. 


* See his late Encyclical Letter. 
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| TARSTIMONY OF A FORMER SCEPTIC, 

“ You know,” said he, “that T was onee tinetured with scepticism 
inyself, and fim free to admit tht darmg the very time im which | 
was thus an infidel it heart, the idea of a female infidel was actually 
abhidrrentto iny feelings, so inconsistent was it with all the notions § 
had formed of the’ sweetness, the gentleness, and the purity of the 
férmale @haracter. Besides, infidelity im the female breast, was to me, 
as You say, indicative of an ungraieful disposition, since whatever that 
part of the community possesses above were slaves aud tow mimsters 
to the passions of men, they owe evidently to tire influence of the 
Christian religion, and could theybe supposed to succeed in entirely 
banishing it from the land they must themselves be content soon to 
take up with that condition, which is now, as it has always been, allot- 
ted to their sex in every land where the Cliristian religion is unknown, 
a ¢ondition ‘where the wife is a slave, rather than a companion, the 
hesband a tyrant, rather than a fnend. So meonsistent, indeed, did 
infidelity appear to me to be, with the general tenor of female loveli- 
ness, that wherever Twas inthe society of ladies, Z world no sooner 
advocate it, thon T would have been guilty of any other indecorum. so 
strictly did P'adhere to this practice, simply fron this principle of po- 
liteness, that nvyfemiile friends, where I for a tme resided, were ac- 
tually tindequainted with my sentiments, and it is to the utterance by 
thenr ‘during our frequent ‘rambles, of feehngs, which now L should 
revere as holy, and which ‘even then I felt were sublime, that I owe I 
think, under God, in nosmall measure my present freedom. Could I 
have replied, thatact might easily have wrought up my heart te an ob- 
doraty sufficient'to have resisted all impression, but that, happily tor 
me, decorum i my view forbade, and 1 was thus often lett to listen to 
expressions of Ctinstian eoutidence and Christian love, which fell upon 
my dark, cold heart, tke seed cast upon a frozen soil, for I felt that I 
was a stranger to'such exalted sympathies. But spring, I trust, has 
come, I trust the Sun of Righteousness has of late melted down the 
fey cascments, ia which my heart was bound, and permitted the seed 
which was thus, fird in athousand other ways, thrown upon iis surface, 
‘to take root downward, that it may bear fruit upward.’ "—Gam. Ob. 


~S2o- 
SOUND DOCTRINE RESPECTING SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


“ There can be” says the Churchman, “ no adequate substitute for 
fental instruction ; the duty is one which no parent can rightfully 
ate, and home is the’ proper place for discharging it. This may 

be laid down as one of the fundamental laws of God, and the adop- 
tién of ary system which leads to the neglect or violation of this first 
principle, with whatever temporary advantages it may be recommend- 
ed, must ulfimately be followed by minious consequences. The pro- 
f Objects of Sunday School labours are those who but for Sunday 
hools would be destitute of moral and religtous instruction. When 
ethers are aduntted, too much care cannot be taken to guard the pa- 
rent against considering the school as i.ffording a substitute for his own 
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efforts. In the discussions of a late Convention of the Congregation- 
alisis, it was queried whether the present system of Sabbath Schools, 
does not tend to weaken the responsibility of parents, and to diminish 
dyviuesuc jusiruction among professors, and those who attend public 
worship seriously. ‘The ‘school. is an excellent auxiliary, yet the 
pareatal instruciion of thé fireside must be ever the primary oka 
ance for forming the character, and leading the lambs to the fold of 
the good shepherd. ‘To the children of those who do pot attend pub- 
lic worship, the Sabbath School is almost the only means of religious 
instruction, but few of this class belong to the schools. More effort is 
necessary to bring in these children by kind pessuasion.” 
- <OR— 
SPIRIT OF EMIGRATION. 
From the New-York Evangelist. 

Of the evils resulting from this spirit, a late Convention of Congre- 
gatioualisis in Vermont, say: “* First, the spirit itself is in some degree, 
evil: an injurious mixture of ambition, avarice, and piety. Secondly, 
by fixing attention on things ata distance, duties at home are over- 
looked and neglected. A pervading babit of thinking chiefly about 
good to be done hereafter, a thousand miles off, is enough to ruin 
any Chureh. Thirdly, the number and feebleness of our feeble 
Clurches is increased. A large portion of the emigrants are from 
these of which there are ninety-two in the State, and some have be- 
come unable to support ministers, within a few years, by such remoy- 
als. Fourthly, the vacancies thus made in society are beginning to be 
filled up by Lrish Catholics. Fifthly, the disappointments, discourage- 
ments, and final uselessness of many who go. In some instances, 
half or more than half, of a company of emigrants have been thereby 
reduced to poverty. In others, health is lost. In others, ‘the cares 
of this world and the deceitfulness of riches, choke the word and it 
becometh unfruitful.’ In others, suil the conceit of his own superior- 
ity, which led the emigrant to the West as a reformer, renders him 
arrogant and dictatorial, and in various ways disagreeable, and he 
therefore meets with a reception which chills his ardour, and puts an 
end to iis efforts todo good at the West.” No remedies for this-evil 
are proposed, but the diffusion of correct information. 


~~ @@e~- 
ON REMOVING MINISTERS. 


At a Congregational Ecclesiastical Council, held lately at Brattlebo- 
rough in Vermoat, an application was presented for the dissolution of 
the counexion between a particular congregation and its minister, on 
the ground of the benefit of a change in the pastoral ministry of a 
Church, from time to time, notwithstanding the unquestioned sufficien- 
cy of the individual to be dismissed in all qualities but freshness, 
Council it appears, making a virtue of necessity, assented to the wi 
of the congregation, making this singular application, but acompani- 
ed their assent with a report containing much sensible, and wise, and 
GCS. MESS.—VOL. Xf. 47 
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well-timed remarks. We have room only for the following extract: 
This Couneil deprecate the prevalence of a principle which threat- 
ens fo introduce ‘ confusion and every evil work,’ not less certainly 
than the open promnigation of heresy in religious faith, and the de- 
fence of licentiousness according to the ptinciples of Radicalism as 

by modern reformers. And they Wo verily believe, that the 
Churehes have need to raise a barrier against the recklessness and 
eonfusion that are coming in like a flood; to discountenance the wild 
Evangelism of the times which is breaking up the foundations of many 
generations; and to rally around the standard of sobriety, stability, 
and Christian edification, under the care of one whom they have 
chosen as their spiritual guide, and whom the Holy Spirit hath made 
overseer of the flock! In the opinion of this Council, churches and 
ministers have need to take a decided stand against the prevailing 
spirit of change, which threatens to lay waste the heritage of the 
Lord. None should hastily seek the removal of their minister, with- 
out evident proofs of heresy, immorality, or incompetency. Aud min- 
isters ought to resist the temptations which are presented them, to seek 
a change of residence and a new sphere of labour, unless the leadings 
of providence, and the advice of an Ecclesiastical Council show that 
such change should be made.” 


-3oe— 
INTERESTING FACTS RESPECTING THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. 


In the first Annual Report of the Bishop White Prayer-book 
Society : ‘* In my late journey,” says Bishop Otey, ‘in awild part of 
the country, I stopped at a log-house on the road-side to warm, the 
day being cold and rainy. The mother of the family found out very 
soon that I belonged to what she called the ‘ High Church,’ and ask- 
ed me if I could give her a Prayer-book. 1 inquired what she kuew 
about it... She said that her mother had one, and she used to read in 
#; that when she left her mother, who had been a Baptist for twenty 
years, she begged her for the Prayer-book, saying that as she belonged 
to the Baptists, she did not need it. ‘No,’ feplied the mother, ‘no, 
my child, I cannot part with that book while I live; when I die you 
shajl have it. L.cannot give away in my old age that which has com- 
forted me, and taught me all the days of my life.” The child of this 
old Baptist must have been nearly fifty years of age, and the last words 
she said to me were, ‘send me a Prayer-book, I will make good use 
of it.’ .. This incident, trifling in itself, proves, nevertheless, that our 
incomparable Liturgy loses not its influence even with those who have 

Strayed from the enclosures of our Zion, and are feeding in strange 
pastures... Many a family altar has been erected in the far West, by 
the aid of the Prayer-book ; and the petitions which have been offered 
in the Church frou. the earliest ages, and which are made in the state- 
iedemplen of the cities, have been the, wings of devotion to the lone 
dag ic circle far off from the track even of the missionary. And 

head of such a family has been known to gather his neighbours 
together on a Sunday, and guiding them by the morning and evening 
services of the Church, has learned them the value of the privilege of 
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coming together in the name of the Lord, and such a little band, swell- 
ed from one family to five or six, have sent a prayer to the fathers of 
the Church to commission some one to come and help them—and they 
have persevered ull they had not only the ministry among them, bat 
a temple of their own to worship in, according te their minds, in the 
beauty of holiness.” » . ‘* Bishop Chase on a visit to an 
Indian tribe, discovered a copy of the Liturgy, in the Mohawk lan- 
guage, printed in London, in 1787, by the Society for Propagating the 
Gospel in foreign parts. From this book, during a long series of years, 
prayers had been read every Sunday morning and evening to thé assem- 
bled members of that tribe. The Bishop was with them on the Sabbath; 
and though ignorant of their language, was enabled, through their pas- 
session of this buok, to unite with them in the same supplications and 
thanksgivings to the throne of grace. ‘By proceeding with all the 
prayers,’ he says, ‘ as the Church has directed, the whole congregation, 
through an aged reader, could join in repeating and offering up the same 
petitions with myself, they in the Indian language, and J in the English. 
My tind was most favourably impressed towards these poor people ; 
and mv attachment to our primitive Liturgy was mightily strengthen- 
ed by this instance of its great utility. Without such a help, how 
much of the missionary’s labour is lost, like oi) spilt.apon the ground 
without a vessel to contain and preserve it! Had it not been for this 
Prayer-book, the worship of God would, to all human view, never 
have beeu perpetuated to the edification of these now interesting peo- 
ple.” ° , ** A missionary to a foreign land, who had trans- 
lated the Prayer-book into Indo-Portuguese, for some of the tribes of 
India, in an address to the Prayer-book Society. of England, bears 
this testimony to the Prayer-book: ‘In performing my work as a 
translator, L was struck with the Scriptural character of the Book of 
Common Prayer; for so large a part of this book is extracted from the 
word of God, that, should we take away all the uninspired portions 
out of the volume, we should reduce a large octavo to a small pamph- 
let. And this very circumstance, I apprehend, as well as the copious 
reading of Holy Scripture in the course of the daily services, has done 
much to maintain the spirit of the Christian religion in our land. 
Again, with respect to the doctrinal fidelity of this book, whatever 
leading heresy may have prevailed in the world, or may prevail now, 
it is directly opposed by the doctrines here maintained. The eternal 
divinity of the Lord Jesus Christ, so assailed by infidels, the all-impor- 
tant agency of God, the Holy _ pirit, without whom nothing is strong, 
nothing is holy ; that is, the doctrine of the blessed Trinity, is 80 dis- 
tinetly recognized throughout this volume, that if it had no other great 
and valuable characteristic, I should upon this ground alone venerate 
it from the very bottom of my heart.’* It has been found to’be'the 
experience of the Church of England, at home and at her missionary 
stations, that as the work of distributing the word of God has proceed- 
ed, the demand for our scriptural Liturgy has increased in proportion, 
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* Rev. R. Newstead’s Speech before the London Prayer-book and Homily 
Society, 1826. 
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and that when the Prayer-book becomes known, the Bible has a grow- 
ing demand for its circulation. By these tokens are we assured thst 
the Prayer-book is a book of God, that he will bless its use, and will 
look upon its distribution as a work and labour of love.” * * 

“The whole of the Prayer-book has been translated into German, 
Dutch, French, Ralian, modern and ancient Greek, and Arabic. ‘To 
these has been added a translation into Malayalim, or Indo-Portuguese, 
It was early translated into Spanish by Felix de Alvarado, a minister 
of the Church of Englatid; a second edition of his translation, was 
published in London, so long ago as 1717. ‘There have been editions 
of nearly the whole of the Prayer-book published in Welsh, frish, and 
Hindostanee. In the Chinese language there are two editions of the 
morning and evening services and the Psalter, The same portions 
have been published in the Malay language, and there are portions in 
the Ballom, one of the languages of Africa.” 

The following is from the Churchman: * It was my lot to be east 
among Dissenters, aud from the time of my baptism till I was twenty- 
one years of age, I never had an opportunity of attending Church, 
Atthe age of twelve years, I had acquired a few shillings in money, 
aid having heard of the Churchman’s Prayer-book, I resolved to pur- 
chase it. My little capital, to meso precious, amounted to « sum just 
large enough to enable me to purchase the cheapest copy of the Book 
of Common Prayer, aud I gladly expended my all in the purchase of 
it. My attachment to the Prayer-book was ardent and increasing. I 
was considered in the family with whom I lived asa strange sort of a 
boy, too obstinate even to learn the good old Westminster Catechism, 
as was then the practice in common schools in that part of Connecti- 
cut where I lived; indeed on one occasion I declined the task, and 
was called upon before the school to give my instructor a reason for not 
reciting it. 1 mustered allthe courage I could, and told him it was 
not the catechista of the Episeopal Church, and I chose not to join in 
the recitation of it, [ had committed to memory the Catechism of the 
Church, and would, when required, recite itto him. He with soine 
little feeling as I thought, asked me what I knew about the Episcopal 
Church. | replied by saying, ‘very little, but that little I will make 
known to you, if you will allow me to bring my Prayer-hook to school.’ 
He inde no answer, and thus the matter for the time subsided. ‘The 
catechetical recitations were on Saturday. ‘Che day before the next 
recitation my teacher teld me very pleasantly I might bring my Prayer- 
book to school; I did so, and uutil the close of the school I regularly 
recited from it, I can call to mind no circumstance calculated to in- 
fluence mein favour of the Chureli, or to excite in any way my atten- 
tion to the Church, excepting my baptism. I was often Jed to reflect 
upon it. fremembered the ceremony. When I saw baptism admin- 
istered by non-episcopaliaus, I marked the difference; 1 remembered 
too the sign of the cross. These impressions were cherished and 
strengthened iu chitdhood, and by the grace of God I now live in the 
full enjoyment of Episcopal ministrations and ordinances. My chil- 
dren, who will soon vecupy my place, have all been dedicated to God 
in holy baptism; and are, I trust, through the ordinances of the 
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Church, growing in grace, and in the knowledge of ovr ‘ord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, thereby fitting for that spiritual building not made 
with hands, eternal in the heavens.” 


‘ Cae 
WESLEY’S THEOLOGY. 

“*¢ f will not quarrel with you about any opinions: believe them true 
or false!” "Third Appeal, p. 185. In another plavé he says, ‘the 
points we chiefly insisted upon were, that orthodory or right opinions is 
at best a very slender part of religion, if it can be allowed ta be any 
part of it at all” On this favourite opinion of Mr. Wesley, Bishop 
Warburton justly remarks: * In the first ages of Christianity the glory 
of the gospel consisted in its being a reasonable service. By this it 
was distinguished from the several modes of the gentile religion, the 
essence of which consisted in fanetie raptures, and superstitious cere- 
monies, without any articles of belief, or formula of faith. But Chris- 
tianity arose ov different principles. St. Paul considers right opinion 
asa full third part of religion. ‘'The fruit of the spirit, (he says,) is 
in all goodness, and righteousness, and truth.’ Accordiug to Mr. 
Wesley, religion has little or nothing to do with the underst nding, 
and of course, must be retnoved into the department of the imurinae 
tion. Hence, when writing upon the subject ef miraculous mauifes- 
tations and wnpulses in the forgiveness of sins, and assurance of sa]. 
vation, he tells us, * God does now as aforetime, give remission of sins, 
and the gift of the Holy Ghost! tous: and that alicays suddenly as far 
as J have known, and often in dreams, and in the visions of God. 
(Hamp-on’s life of Wesley, 11. 81.) Again, * 7 am one’ of many wit- 
nesses.of this matter of fact, that God does now make good this his 
promise daity, very frequently decreeing a representation (how made 1 
know not, but not to the outward eye) of Christ etther hanging on the 
cross, or standing on the right hand of God. (Wid 55.) Again, ‘7 
saw the fountain opened in his sede—we have often seen Jesus Christ 
crucified, and evidently set forth before us.” And Coke in his life of 
Wesley, says, ‘being in the utmost agony of mind, then was clearl 
represented to him, Jesus Christ pleading for him with God the Father, 
and gaining a free pardon for sin.’ It cannot be necessary to quote 
any further to satisfy any reasonable inquirer, that the founder of Me- 
thodism, however good a man he was—with his Christian character J] 
have nothing to do—God judgeth : in the system which he has given 
his fullowers, has loosed his bark, in the matter of religious experience 
from the fastnesses of truth and reason, and committed himself to the 
uncertain, ever-varying and deceitful winds of fancy. How far his 
followers have been faithful to his signal, I leave others to decide ; I 
am happy in believing that the most intelligent part of the denomina- 
tion have detected his mistakes and avoid them. 

‘ Upon the subject of Christian perfection, Mr. Wesley says: * They 
(the purified in heart) are freed from self-will, as desiring aothmg, no 
not for a moment, but the holy and perfect wjll of God: neither sup- 
plies in want, nor ease in pain, nor life, nor death, but continually 
ery in their inmost soul, * Father, thy will be done.’ They are freed 
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from evil theughts, so that they cannot enter into them, no, not for an 
instant. Aforetime, (when they were only justifred,) when an evil 
thought catne in, they looked up, and it vanished away, but now it does 
not come in, there being no.room for this in a soul which is full of 
God. They are freed from wanderings in pfayer; they have an unc- 
tion from the Holy One, which abideth in them, and teacheth them 
every hour, what they shall do, and what they shall speak.’ (Hamps. 
3. 52. and Coke’s life, pp. 278, 344.) No wonder that Mr. Wesley 
found it expedient, when compiling his new Prayer-book, to leave out 
the 15th Article of the Church, which declares that * Christ in the 
truth of our nature, was made like unto us in all things, sim only ex- 
cepted, from which he was clearly void, both in his flesh and in his 
spirit. But all we the rest, although baptized and born again in 
Christ, yet offend in many things; and if we say we have no sin, we 
deceive ourselves, and the truth is notin us.” | 

‘‘ Perhaps enough has been said to show that there is reason for 
alarm when any of the members of our Church show a predilection 
for Methodism, yet I will avail myself of the ot opportunity to 
state that in making alterations in the Book of Common Prayer, to 
adapt it to his new-lights, he left out a iarge part of the Baptismal 
office—omitted in the Psalter, thirty-four Psalms, and mutilated above 
sixty others: six of those o:mitted were prophetic of the incarnation, 
sufferings, death, and ascension of our Lord Jesus Christ. The rea- 
sons assigned for omitting and expunging was, that these portions of 
holy writ * were improper for the mouth of a Christian congregation.’ 
The Catechism and the two Creeds, the Nicene and the Athanasian, 
were also discarded. Of the thirty-nine articles, he retained only 
twenty-five, and made considerable alterations in these. The articles 
rejected were the third, ‘eighth, greater part of the ninth, thirteenth, 
fifteenth, seventeenth, eighteenth, twentieth, twenty-first, twenty-third, 
twenty-sixth, much of the twenty-seventh, twenty-ninth, and thirty- 
third.”—Epis. Recorder. : 


ete 
CHRISTIAN COLONIES. 


* One of the greatest obstacles which presents itself to the mind of a 
pious man, when contemplating a removal to a new country, is the 
destitation of religious privileges which he will be ealled to experience 
in his new abode. Now, upon the plan of Colonies, this difficulty 
will be entirely obviated. For the benefit of your readers, I will quote 
a few sentences, explanatory of the colonization plan. ‘ A neighbour- 
hood’ (of Tennesseans, for instance,) having, from various causes, 
become dissatisfied with their present residence, ‘ have determined to 
move ent masse to another State,—it may be to Mississippi. Now, 
what shall be done? What course shall be pursued? Shall each seek 
out a home in the new country, and settle down by himself, where he 
will be deprived of all the advantages of Society? By no meane. 
For this there exists nat the least necessity. Let a select number of 
the most enterprising and experienced of the intended emigrants ex- 
plore the country in which they wish to locate, and select a settlement 
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in which all can be accommodated with homes in the same neighbour- 
hood. Then let the emigrants take with them, their Minister, their 
Schoolmaster, and their mechanies of various trades, and what would 
hinder them from having, at once, a society as interesting as that which 
they left? Atonce they might erect their churches and school-houses, 
establish their Sabbath Schools and Bible classes, organize their bible 
tract and missionary societies, and then they would have the nucleus of 
a community, perhaps more interesting than the one of which the: 
were members in their native country.” The writer then alludes t 
the settlement of the Pilgrims at Plymouth, Massachusetts, as an ey 
hibition of the good effect of Christians settling in new countries by 
colouies, It is a fact proved to me by experience and actual observa- 
tion, that the same number of Christians will effect much more good, 
placed in the same community, sufficiently contiguous to assemble 
together on the Sabbath for divine worship, than they would if thinly 
scattered amidst a dense population of unconverted persons. In the 
former case, they are encouraged to hope that their labours will be pro- 
ductive of —that every thing they do will tell upon the interests 
of Zion. In the latter case, having to stand alone, they become dis- 
couraged, and mourn in silence over the cheerless prospects of religion, 
without hing the requisite efforts for its promotion. It is not for me 
to use the language of applause in relation to the former, or of con- 
demation in relation to the latter course of conduct. We must take 
things as we find them. This being the case, I would express it, as my 
decided conviction, that the prosperity of the cause of Christ is intimate- 
ly connected with the settlement of our new countries, so far as chris- 
tians are concerned, on the plan of colonies.—Revivalist. 


“It is obvious that a calling may be in itself lawful, and yet so far 
endanger our souls, as to become altogether unlawful. It is lawful 
to engage in commerce, and yet unlawful to take up a voluntary abode 
in cities bnt little better than Sodom, for the simple sake of worldly 
gain. It is lawful to cultivate the sell, and yet it is very questionable 
whether it is lawful to abondon the word and worship, and the ordi- 
nances of God for a possession in the wilderness, though the land 
should yield an hundred*fold, where the sound of the gospel is never 
heard, and the bread of life is never broken ; better to suffer want, 
than to endure “‘a famine of hearing the word of the Lord.” But if 
persecution or distress, drive men from gospel privileges, let them like 
the first Pilgrims to the Western world take the ministry of reconcili- 
ation with them and then no attribute of the Deity will disapprove 
their plans.— Theological Repertory. 

in vain. The expressions ‘‘ my goodness,”’ 

Taking God’s name in vain. ex : 
and aieomaiadast are nothing less than “my God,” oh God, for 
Psalm exliv. 2, David calls the Lord, ‘* my goodness,” and when “the 
name of the Lord” was proclaimed to Mases, we read thus, “ the 
Lord, the Lord God, merciful and gracious.” 


The ordinances of God are the divinely appointed means of salva- 
tion : but the God of ordinances is the author of salvation. 
















Poetry. —Religious, dateltis ence. 
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LINES 
By a Mother on the Death of an Infant Daughier. 


From tie Presbyterian 


‘That lovely face and form so fair, 
Lies cold and silent in the grave; 
Not all a mother’s love and care, 
Could have the power that life to save. 


She nurs'd thee thro’ the anxious day; 
She watched thee thro’ the gloomy night; 
And sought by every means, the wa 
j ) To eo thy’ pail or make it light.” ren 
1 « ‘ 4 ' 
But fell disease his work hasdone, | 
a And nought an arm of flesh could do! 
Thy race my lovely babe is run; 
ho’ short and transient as the dew, 


‘And now a motber’s heart will mourn, 

And seek to clasp thee to her breast: 
But no! she asks not thy return . 
From mansions of eternal rest. 


To Jesus thy sweet spirit’s gone; 
Redeemed and purchased by his grace : 

And sings in beaven before the throne. 
The song of triamph, and of praise. 


Then grant me, blessed Lord, thy grace, 
To bow submissive to thy rod, 

To view beyond, my father’s face, 
And see in this, the hand of God. 


ee 


A HYMN TO THE GOD OF CHRISTIANS. 
The following beautiful hymn is from the pen of the venerable Bishop Griswold. 
From the Episcopal Recorder. 


Holy Father, great Creator, | Holy Spirit, Sanctifier, 
Source of merey, love and peace, Come with unction from above, 
ma bless thy sinful creature, Touch our hearts with sacred fire ; 
rough the Saviour’s righteousness; Fillthem with the Saviour’s love; 
Heavenly Father, Source of Comfort, 


Through the Saviour, hear and bless. | Chegr us with the Saviour’s love. 


Holy Jesns, Lord of Giory, Giod the Lord, through every nation, 
Whom angelic hesis proclaim, '_ Let thy wondrous fevcies. shine ; 
Be with us, who here before thee, In the song of thy salvation, 
_ Meet and worship in thy name. Every tongue with rapture join. 
Dear Redeemer. ” ay Great Jehovah, 
In our hearts thy peace proclaim. Form our hearts, and make them thine 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Pinckney Lecture.—It was delivered in St. Philip’s Church, on the 
19:h of November, circumstances having caused its postponement from 
the appointed day, (November 12.) The first Leettre ofthis founda- 
tion was delivered in 1810, there have been therefore 25 Lecturers, in 
two instances ouly was the same individual the Lecturer. The two 
first Lecturers, received each, a library purchased in England, at the 
cost of about $230. ‘The sum directed by the will for each Lecturer is 
$25, so that the whole amount expended on this foundation to the pre- 
sent date is upwards of $1000. 


Assistant Minister of St. Philip’s Church.—To this office the Rev. 
Danie! Cobia has been elected, and he entered on its duties (with the 
consent of the Bishop, he beiug in Deacon’s orders,) the Ist of Sep- 
tember. ‘This article of mtelligence ought sooner to have been placed 
Ol Our pages. 

Juvenile P. E. Society.—The following extracts from the Treasu- 
rer’s (Mr. I. Waring,) account with the Juvenile P. E. Society, are 
published by request: 

‘Total received from 3d of November, 1825, being the time 
of the formation of the Society to 15th of May, 1829, when the 
Constitution was altered, - - . - - - $225 64 

Total amount received since the first formation of the 


Society, - - - - - - wa 4s $986 47 
Paid for printing 500 Tickets to Lantern Exhibitiong $2 50 
* for Microscope, - - - - 26 00 


* to Young Men’s Missionary Society, - - 199 64 
” to consitute Bishop Bowen a life member of 

the Pro, Epis. Sunday School Union, - - 30 00 
” for 4 Shares of the South-Carolina Bank, _ 224 00 
* tothe Protestant Episcopal Domestic Mis- 

sionary Society, in 1831, 32, °33, °34, ~ 400 00 
»” to the Camden Mission, in 1833, - ° 100 00 
* for printing 500 copies of the Rules, - 5 00 





587 14 





Add sale of one share So. Ca. Bank stock, - - 59 00 





Belance on hand, in cash, this day, 25th November, 1834, $158 33 


A resolution to appropriate $100 has recently passed the | 
Board in behalf of the Protestant Episcopal Domestic Mis- amet 
i Society. - - eins. 4 - « ‘ 
gst available funds of the Society, - - - 238 33 
G08. MESS.—VOD. XN 48 
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Missionary Lecture.—The tenth was delivered ou the appointed 
day, (November 6,) at the usaal place, and the collection amowited to 


$37 20, 


Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society of the P. E. Church.— 
In the “ Missionary Record,” for December we have these valuable 
hiuts taken from the “ Missionary Herald:”’ “* Rapidly as the spirit 
of evangelical enterprize has arisen, and widely as it has spread, the 
wastes of heathen desolation and of pagan darkness are far more e-:- 
tended; and the spirit of deep-rooted infidelity and hatred of God 
and virtue, was never more inveterate. At the same time, the faciii- 
tie. for successful exertion and the encouragements to immediate effort 
were never so abundant. All that is now needed is the united and 
vigorous exertion of the Church of God. Occasional and limited 
efforts will not accomplish the object. A part only of the Church 
aroused aud active, cannot secure it. It must be the anited, prayerfu), 
laborious and systematic action of the Christian Church throughout 
the world. It is obvious, that, on the Ministers of the guspel chiefly 
rests the responsibility and the labour of et wr, oe Charchies to the 
great subject of the world’s conversion. It is by their spirit, their 
preaching, their prayers, their appointments and labours, that this is 
tobe done.” *,. * The minister of the gospel should also 
occasionally preach on the subject of Missions. Let him show that 
the history of redemption is but the history of Missions , that the his-: 
tory of the bible is but am inspired Missionary Herald, leading back 
over ages of darkness and sin, and then tracing the advancement of 
virtue and religion, with the efforts of man and the blessing of God. 
He should exhibit the prophecies respecting eveuts already fulfilled and 
the instrumentality. of their accomplishment; aud also those which 
poit to the future, with the human agency which they involve. Let 
him deelare from the word of God, the certainty of the universal 
spread of the gospel, with the high privilege allowed to man of uniting 
Mi 4 Cause so sure and sacred.” ° 4 “With this prepara- 
ton, the season which is consecrated to special prayer and effort for the 
cause of missions, by so large a portion of the Christian world, will 
return witha constantly increasing interest. A subject so presented 
from the pulpit; so commended to God in prayer; 30 full of sacred 
charity, and having such claims to Christian effort, eannot but secure 
the attendauce and affectionate interest of Christians at the place 
where its) character is more fully to be developed, its claims to be re- 
newed and the blessing of God in a special manner, to be implored 
upon, it. No invitation that can be given, and no pressing demand for 
aitendance, will secure a general respect for the season of the monthly 
eoucert for prayer, where such a preparation as has been mentioned 
is neglected, any will not consider that object worthy of their time, 
ther prayers, and their contributions, which is not presented in the 
solemuities of the sabbath, and made imporfant as a subject of pulpit 
discussion, and in view of which their minister does not appear to be 
apey mterested.” The Missionary reports from St. Augustine: 
lis Church as you are aware, has been called, in its infant weak- 
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ness, to strugele with many various and trying difficulties. One still 
remains, aud is now pressing beavily upon her. It is a debt, which, 
though not large, cannot be discharged, unaided from abroad, without 
great immediate injury, if not to the ruin of ber otherwise bright pros- 
pects. Aid is therefore humbly aud earnestly solicited.” ‘The vestry 
is threatened with a prosecution; but the spoiler will not surely be allow- 
ed to trample on the holy things of their much loved sanctuary.” 

I> We are requested to state that any contributions to this Church may be left 
with Messrs. J. & C. Lawroy, in Charleston. 

Observance of the Lord’s Day.— We learn (says the Episcopal 
Recorder, printed at Philadelphia,) from the Gospel Messenger that 
the Charleston Ratl-Road Company have resolved to prohibit the use 
of their road on the Lord’s day. We are pleased to learii that we 
have at least one Rail-Road which refuses to fill its coffers by the 
wanton violation of the divine commands.” It is now our painful 
duty, to state that the gratitude and gladness and commendation of 
Christians on the subject referred to above, were premature. ‘The use 
of the Rail-Road has been resumed, we are told for only four 
Sundays, _As we cannot have an absolute rule in favor of * holy time,’ 
we sincerely hope that the excepted days may be ‘ few and far between,” 
that the patrons of the Company will not make requests which they 
may find it unpleasant to refuse, and that the * Lord’s day” here 
und every where will have its claims fully recognized. 

Western Protestant Episcopal Press.—This useful, we might al- 
most say indispensable measure, for the advancement of our Church 
in the Western States, was determined on at the last Convention of 
Ohio, and the establishment has gone into operation. ‘T’o it has been 
transferred the publication of the ‘* Gambier Observer.” 

Miami Clerical Association.—At the first meeting held October 
1834, on the third day of the meeting, viz. Sunday, October 10, el 
prayer meeting was held,” (see Gambier Observer,) “ at sunrise ; at 
nine o’clock, the Sunday School was opened, by Mr. A. with services 
from the Sunday School Prayer-book, and an address delivered by 
Mr. V, after which the communion was administered. At three o'clock, 
P. M. Mr. V. performed service, and Mr. G, preached. At early can- 
dle light we met again, Mr. G. performed service, and Mr. V. preach- 
ed.” The people in the West must be strong in wind and body not to 
be fatigued by such incessant services. We respectfully think that 
two services, as provided by the Church would have been preferable, to 
allow time to “inwardly digest them,” as our Collect recommends. 
But this Episcopal print must be permitted to remark, tliat if, (as ap- 
pears from the above extract) the Lord's supper was administered 
without being preceded by the “ Mornimg Prayer.” as preseribed in 
the Book of Common Prayer, a great irregularity has been committed. 
We hope whut seems to have been done in this case will be discownte- 
nanced and not allowed to become a custom of the Miami or any other 


congregation. . 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Convocation 4! Miletus: The Sermon before the Convocation of the Clergy of 
the Northern Visitation of the Diocese of New-Jersey, in St. Peter's Church, Morris. 
town, on the Festival of St. James the Apostle, July 2, 1834; By George Washington 
Doane, D. D. Bishop of the Diocese. —Ot the many productions issued in rapid succes- 
sion by the Rt. Rev. author, such is their excellence, that his name is now almost sy- 
nonymous, with orthodoxy in sentiment, and taste and elegance and spirit in style. 
The Sermon before us, is at least equal, if it be not superior, to any otler from the 
same pen, as to its manner. But we have a word or two to say, as to its matter, 
respecting which we are not so well satisfied. Perhaps we are mistaken, in sup- 
per that some of the views here taken, aud the measures suggested are not 
exactly consistent with old fashioned churchmanship. Perhaps a deep and inex- 
ptessible anxiety, lest the good old ways marked out (we do not say only by the 
Church to which we belong, but) by the word of God, should be departed from, has 
made us too suspicious, and that we desery danger when there is none. But with- 
out farther preamble, according to our way, we shall quote largely, and in candor, 
not be sparing of praise, or of expressing dotiht. ‘The text, Acts xx. 17. is followed 
by this appropriate exordium: “Should we be asked the Scriptural Warrant, for 
the present assem’ ling of ourselves together, we have itin these words. Should 
we be enquired of as to the plan, the objerts, and the advantages, of sach an assemblage 
it might be sufficient to refer the enquirer to the whole of that interesting narrative, 
of which they are a part. r . “ Ata copy *nient place ov his long journey, 
he calls together the elders of the Ephesian Church. He would commane with them, 
and take sweet counsel together once more, while yet inthe flesh He would impart 
to them once more his faithful counsels, and his earnest exhortations. He would 
remind them once more of the Ministry whieh they had received of the Lord Jesus. 
And he would admonish them once more, by the sulemn consideration of is high 
purposes, its tremondows responsibilities, and its glorions rewards, to take heed that 
they fulfil it He was aman; and be knew how needful for man’s heat, and in 
the Pour of toil and trial, how much dearer and more needful, the sympathy of 
kindred souls. He Knew that they were men; and his generous spirit, ever true 
and warm to nature’s noblest, kindliest impulses, strongly felt, bow, as they went 
forth, preaching every where, toa reluctant world, the cross of Jesus Christ, they 
would need the encouragemegt of every motive, and the support of every con-o- 
lation, that even an Apostle coyld supply. “ Feom Miletus,” therefore, “ he sent 
to Ephesus, and called the elders ofthe Church.” = * 7 “ What an impres- 
sive scene! Who will doubt that even the Apostle carried comfort trom it to his 
lonély ‘ship; and went, refreshed and strengthened for the bonds and afflictions 
whieh awaited him in every city! And with what new zeal, new courage, new 
self devotion, must (hey have gone, those favored elders of the Ephesian Church,— 
the Apostle’s huly exaiaple radiant before them, the Apostle’s fervent exhortation 
burning in their bosoms, ‘to feed the Church of God which he had purchased with 
bis own blood,” and testify, even with their lives. the gospel of his grace? My 
reverend brethren, called with me to feed the Church of God, my fellow-helpers 
in the elorions gospel of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, are not these things 
“written for our learning?” Shall we not profit by this beautfal example ? Can 
we have less occasion than Paul had, and the Ephesian elders, for Christian sympa- 
thy, Christian counsel, Christiau encouragement, Christian co-operation? Charged 
with ttre Apostolic commission, called to the Apostolic ministry, let us in all things 
sftive ‘to imitate the Apostolic practice! In © simplicity and godly sincerity,” in 
candor and charity, in self denial, and in self-devotion, fet it be otir faithful’ effort 
and oar'fervent prayer, that, as in plan and purpose, so in spirit and in influence, (he 
conrocationat Milétus may be the pattern of our own.” This isa vindication of such 
convecntions asthat at Miletus, which cannot be overthrown, and we know nothing 
that eould be added to it. We need not add that it is as interesting in its manner, 
as it is able iu its ‘staternents. ‘The plan is further developed, and objections met 
as follows: “ All the Clergy of the diocese are invited to attend; and there is thus 
an exclusion of ail local or personal partiality. At the stated convocations, though 
all will be alike welcome, it 1s considered the duty only of the Clergy of the visi- 
tation to attend; and thus any possible plea of distance, time or expense is obvia- 
ted. It meets only at the appointment of the Bishop; and. thus all possibility of 
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interference with his prerogative or influence is set aside.* It has no constitution, 
no organization, no permanent, essential, or independentibeing, and so can come 
into no conflict with the Convention of the Diocese. It bas no bond of union 
but in and through the Bishop. It needs no other.” *  * (“They listen to 
his instructions, They partake with bim the holy commuyion of the body and 
biood wf Christ. In private intercourse, they impart to hun their doubts, their 
trials, their difficulties, and receive his comfort and counse); or they tell him of 
the blessing with which God bas crowned their toils and cares, and he joys and 
rejoices with them all! He cautions them against the influence. of the world, 
against the fear of man, aguins! reliance on themselves, against distrust of God. 
He exhorts them to vigilance, to activity, to fidelity, to unity, to charity. He com- 
mends them to Him who alove can keep them from falling, or give increase to 
their labours. And when he has thus spoken, he kneels down, avd prays with 
them all. Such seems to me to bave been the Convocation ai Miletus. Such is 
the plan of the convocations which I propose for the diocese of New-Jersey. is 

: Its object is not legislation That belongs exclusively to the Convention 
of the Dioceve. [ts exercise con be attempted by no other body. That there may 
be neither semblance por temptation, the Convocation will bold ne session, Sridd 
less is it the object of the Couvocation to attempt by indivect infuence what by 
direct action it cannot do, fo pre-arrange the business of the Convention, or by a 
separate interest, fo control or fo affcel ils measures. = A leading object 
of the Couvocation is the promotion of a freer intercourse among the Clergy.” * 

e Tie collision of mind with mind and heart with heart gives warmth as 
well as ligiit. New ideas are originated, Larger and more generous views are 
taken. Kindness and charity are strengthened. The intellectual powers receive 
a stimulus. ihe affections are reinforced. Other channels of information are 
opened. A higher standard is setup. Ampler means are putin requisilion. . Better 
resolutions are adopted, ’ 2 q “ Another most imp rtani vbject of the 
Convycation is the opportunity which it affords for mulual connsel.” ° . 
* Especially when to these is added the last and greatest object of the Convoca- 
lion, our jervend common prayers.” ' , * Prayer is the great insjrument 
of }utman agency in the conversion of the world. The biessed -aviour, in a well 
known passage, resis the whole of that great enterprize on prayer.. ‘The hervest 
truly is plenteous but the labourers are few: pray ye therefore the Lord ef the 
harvest, that he would send forth labourers into his harvest.’ The lesson is signifi- 
cant. It deserves our best attention.” 

Among the advantages of such meetings of the Clergy, are named their intel- 
lectua!, practical, and spiritual improvement, their unity. (‘‘ donbts and. dis- 
trust which, when se arated from each other, will spring up, as.rools of bitlerness 
in the heart, will so be eradicated. Misconstruction of motive and misconception 
of character will vanish before the tight of a bever knowledge... The cords of love 
will imperceptibly constrain and draw together theu hearts. ‘They will learn gra- 
dually to think the same things, to de-ire the same things, fo do the same things,”’) 
and their increased efficiency: (‘* Concert of action is the grand engine of moral 
influence. ‘The men that can make, single-handed, their mark upon, the age. in 
which they live, are few and far between. ‘The effect of union is to give weight 
and influence even to the smallest effort. And the result of uniied action is not the 
aggregate merely of the several individual efforts, but is increased indefinitely by. 
the power of that moral, sympathy which radiates trom beart to heart, and gives to 
the will indomitable purpose, aud to the hands incaleuleble power, More than 
enough (he world has seen of the enhanced momentum which concerted action can 
create in the schemes of secular interest and personal aggrand'zement, to which it 
continuatly gives success.” . - “« Let it be seen that we are marshalled, 
andin due array for battle., Surely we are without excuse if itis wot so. There 
is on earth no form of organization like our own. Nove so sirongly tending to 
unity. None so well adapted tv secure toa given power the uimost efficiency, 
None so beautiful to behold, or so influential in securing the interest and the co- 

— ‘ 

* This is matter of obvious prudence, and of obvious right. Charged with the spiritual interests 
of the diocese, and responsible to men and God for its prosperity and increase, jt is the dictate of 
common sense, the warrant of Scripture, and the provision of the Church, that he shall be invested 
with a correspondent influence. Nothing could be mare at variance with it than the existopce of 
ndependeat end irresponsible associations. 
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operation of every individual. ‘There is assigned to each his place. Fach has his 
duty aad his privilege defined. There is due order. ‘There is distributed responsi- 
bility. There is perfect concentration. And shall such an host stand still (” 

The concluding exhortation to the Clergy is admirable, in the very spirit of that 
in the office for “the ordering priests.” We wish we had space tor a larger ex- 
tract than the following which embodies a most valuable hint: * You have surren- 
dered your private judgment to the judgment of the Charch. Where she speaks 
you are to obay, Whatothers may boast of as liberty, in you would be licentious- 
ness. From the liberty of disorder, of extravagance, of efror, of excess, you, by 
your wise decision, have been happily delivered. Consider these things well. Consi- 
der the stability of the Church. Reflect how few they are who, wandering from 
the old and beaten path, have not been led away and lost. Consider the satisfac. 
tion of walking by a certain rule, of being able to say to them whe ask, ‘ what 
mean you by ibis service?’ Such is the way in which Apostles walked at first, and 
in which, from the Apostles times, our fathers still have walked, and found rest to 
their souls, Consider the order, the beauty, the perfect uniformity of the Church, 
did all, as they have promised to do, walk by the same rule, avd speak the same 
thing. . Meditate on. Fan things. Instead of seeking for occasions of departure 
from ber service, rejoice in it as “ perfeet freedom.” Remeinber that the slicht- 
est deviation, is as little authorzed as the greatest. Remember that the angle of 
departure, however smail at first, continually increases. Remember that the praise 
of them who, for their own purposes, applaud your liberality, is at the expense of 
praed oademeation, who, bound by the same rule with you, make conscience of 

ing, 4.7? 5 vac 

he Cenyocations, respecting which the Bishop gives these important and sea- 
souable cautions, are te be held annually at fixed times, and districts, but the par- 
ticular towns im which they are held, to be varied from time to time. Besides the 
object which we have largely noticed, viz: the mutual improvement of the Clergy, 
anuther is coatemplated., the stirring up of the people. The Convoeations held in 
former days in Ragland hed the former object in view. but were principally design- 
ed for legislation. ‘The Convocation at Miletas embraced the same object, viz: 
mutual clerical edification. But the second object namely the stirring up the pro- 
ple appears to us peculiar tothe Morristown Convocation. To a Convocation such 
as that under the inspired Apostle, no Christian can possibly object. And as we 
believe good was done by the Convoeations in the Church of England, so we be- 
lieve that Church has not. been benefited by the suspension of the said meetings, 
and (he surrendering its government to the Parliament. Bot to those gatherings of 
the people called in Scotland, “ occasions,” of which we bave a particalar account 
in that admirable little work advocating “forms of prayer,’ called the * Black- 
smith’s Letters,”” and those similar assemblies for religious purpuses, held in our 
own eouatry, and called “ Camp meetings,” “ Shade-meetings,”’ ‘‘ Associations,” 
and “Convocations,” ‘ye must in candour admit we are uot favourable, for it 
scems (0 us they are not only fable to great abuses, but that they have, with rare 
exceptions, been abused, that they have a tendency to disparage the sabbatical 
institution ; fo keep out of view each Christian's proper pastor, and the proper con- 
gregation, to which he is or ought to be attached, and to represent religion as con- 
pica | say in keeping oneself, unspotted from the world, but in cultivating high 
disel by in \ PrtgArelig a doers se hearers of the word, less in self-denial and 

scipline of the an in in dulyi igi ; i 
partied Llehise. i lying religious sympathy and frequenting 

It is admitted that these religious meetings, with a Bishop at their head, would be 
least liable to objection, but we do not think that that one circumstance, (we say it 
with deference,) does remove all the objections which arise from reflection on the 
character of human nature, from longexperience, and from the fact that we see no 
countenance given to such meetings in the institutions of our Church, or in the 
cusiems and principles brought te our view in the Scriptures, whether we refer to 


* Uknow vot how the force of this consideraton caw be resisted by a generous heart. For the 
tepartures which some indulge in from the order of the Church. = pt -eronean can be . 
+ gd say liberal comphance with all its provisions is with many a matter of conscientious dety. 

Y, by our irregular practice, cause their good to be evil spoken of? Is not the praise of them who 
are without, so gauived, cutting censure? Is not their censure glorious praise? Is it best to afford 
them, snch an opportunity to conquer by dividing us’ 
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the Old or the New Testament. In the Sermon before us this objection s thus 
noticed: “ It is no object of the Convocation, finally, fo produce, what is common- 
ly culled, ‘excitement’ on the subject of religion. "The Charch allows the admix- 
ture of no such ‘strange fire’ with that which burns, heaven kinuied, on lrer a!tars. 
In quietness and confidence che finds her strength. The good old path feads lier, 
as God has promised, to her rest. ‘The rales and patterns whieh the Lord and his 
Apostles left are good enough for her. She asks the aid of no ‘new measures,’ 
well persuaded that ‘the old is better;’ and by all means atxions not to incur that 
fearful sentence of St. Paul on them who ‘preach another gospel.’ And yet in 
page 22 we read, *“* Consider the last advantage, not which will result from co- 
operation among us, but which can be now suggested the impression and engage- 
ment which will so be secured, of the hearts of our whole people.” And in the de- 
tail of the plan « It may reasonably be believed that the presence of several of 
the Clergy, for two or three days, in a parish, with services reasonably multiplied 
and our Caurch provides for two in each day, might be so ordered, as to promote 
its spiritaal interests, strengthening the hands of the Minister, while it engaged 
the hearts of the people.” But the Author treads tenderly on this ground, for he 
adds, “{t is bat too certain that whether by the injudicious repetition of services, 
or by irregularity in their performance, or by the admission of improper feelings 
and motives inuch evil may be, and has been done. Unmixed good cannot, of 
course be expected on earth. In this respect, however, as in most others, the pro- 
visions of the Church will be found safe and salutary. Faithfal adherence to the 
order of her services, in the due subordination of her Ministry, will leave room 
for sufficient variety, while it restrains irregularity and excess. I have long thought 
that the arrangement now proposed, would secure a just medium, iad be 
ductive of excellent results. It is but frank to say, that arrangements of a similar 
character, not in connexion with the ecclesiastical head of the diocese, are, to 
say the least, of questionable advantage. Where, as on the part of him who ad- 
dresses you, there ts an entire readiness, in addition to the provision now proposed, 
to meet, to the utmost extent of ability, the parochial emergeneies which may 
from time to time, occur, there cannot surely be pleaded for them the least ne- 
cessity,”’ 

History of the Protestant Episcopa® Church in Vermont.—Under this title, a series 
of letters are in a course of publication inthe “ Gambier Observer.” [f the ma- 
jority of the New-England Clergy alluded to were alive to answer for themselves, 
we rather think they would not admit, that this history gives an accurate account of 
their theological opinions, in particular, as to the “sacrament of baptism.” A 
better title for these letters would be “a history of his own times,” though we fear the 
writer is hardly so good a Churchman as even Burnet, for he says among like things: 
“ The course adopted was to bold evening lectures, to read the prayer for the 
Chuich militant, instead of the usual intercessory prayers, then deliver an ex{empo- 
raneous address, give opportunity for olhers to make observations, make some 
more myself, and close with an exlemporaneous prayer. I found that my poor facal- 
ty of speaking would not make the meeting so interesting as to keép them along, 
unless f availed mvself of the assistance of ofhers’’ ‘These “ others,"’ must have 
been laymen, for the author tells us, he “was left alone with the care of six or 
eigiit parrshes,’ and therefore the provision of Canou Xf, which forbids laymen to 
officiate in the presence of a clergyman was palpably violated. Now_ this, said 
Canon was passed in 1804, and the “‘ new measures,” of our author were about 
that time. But Canvn or no Canon, the very genius of our Church, and we add of 
the bible itself, is adverse to “ Lay Ministrations,” when Clerical can be had, _ 
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“If it weresnow for the first time proposed to shut the General 
Post Office, one day in seven, we should have heard of parents dying 
before their children could hear of their danger; of bills dishonored, 
and merchants discredited for want of a post, and of a multitude of 
other inconveniences. Yet the General Post Office, (England) is shat, 
and where is the evil?—Dymond’s Essays. ' 
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OBITUARY NOTIOCS. 
Disp on the 14th of October, in Zion Parish, Maryland, the Rev. Mervin Acces. 


—-on— 
Parish Library of St. Philip’s Church. 


The Librerian reports the following donetious to the Library: 
By the Rev. Andrew Fowler, A. J4.—Dalcho’s History of the Church of South- 
Carolina. 


By Miss Mary G. Johuston.—Milton’s Paradise Lost. : 
By Mrs. Eleanor Jounsion.—Seabury’s Discourses, and the Rise and Progress of 


Religion in the Soal. , 
By Dr. D. C. Johuston.—Life of Thomas Scott, D. D., Moral Miscellany, and 


Stanhope's Kempis. 
-eoe- 


BPISCOPAL ACTS. 
ORDINATIONS. 


By the Right Rev. Dr. Bowen, Bishop of the Diocese of South Carolina.—On 
Wednesday, November 5, 1834, in St. Michael’s Church, Charleston, Mr. Napoleon 
B. Screven, was admitied into the Holy Orderof Deacons. 

By the Right Kev. Dr. Moore, Bishop of the Diocese of Virginia.—On Sunday, 
October 19, 18349 In St. George’s Church, Fredericksburg. Messrs. Richard John- 
son, and William Johnson, were admitted into the Holy Order of Deacons: and 
the Rev. Charles B. Dana, Deacon, was admitted into the Holy Order of Priests. 

By the Right Rev. Dr. B. 'T. Onderdonk, Bishop of the Diocese of New-York.— 
On Sunday, October 26, 1834, in St. John’s Chapel, N ¥. Mr. Richard Smith, was 
admitted into the Holy Order of Deacons: and on Saturday, November 8, 1834, 
in St. Anna's Church, Fishkill Landing, the Rev. Mr. Van Kieek, Deacon, was ad- 
mitted into the Holy Order of Priests. 

By the Right Rev. Dr. Brownell, Bishop of the Diecese of Connecticut.—On 
Tuesday, October 14, 1834, in St. Jobn's Church, Bridgeport, Mr. Melancthon 
Hot, was admitted into ihe Holy Order of Deacons: and on Friday, October 17, 
in St. George’s Church, Milford, the Rev. William H Walter, Deacon, was admit- 
ted into the Holy Order of Priests. On Thursday October 16, in Christ Church, 
Tiumbull, Mr. Riverius Camp, was admitted into the Holy Order of Deacons: and 
on Satarday, October 18 1834, in Trinity Church, New-Haven, Mr. Edward In- 
gersoll, was admitted into the same Holy Order. 

CONSECRATION OF CHURCHES. 

By Bishop H. U. Onderdonk, St. Andrew's Church, Springville, Susquehanna 
County, October 21, 1834. 

Bu Bishop B. T. Onderdonk.—St. Anna’s Church, Fishkill Landing, Dutchess 
County, November 7, 1834. 


ea 
CALENDAR FOR DECEMBER. 

7. 2d Suaday in Advent, 21. 4th Snnday in Advent, and St Thos. 
14. 3d Sunday in Advent, 25. Christmas day. 

17. 26. St. Slephen, 

19 > Ember Days. 27. St. John Evangelist. 
20. 28, Ist. Sunday after Christmas, and 

Holy Innocents. 





PP 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Our poetical correspondent in our last number hasled us into the error of re- 
aang the piece headed “the Saerifice” which appeared in the June number 
1824, p. 191. We feel obliged to one of onr readers who reminded us of this 


earelessness. 
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